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Sir Frederick Halliday, preserved for us in a letter from a
retired member of the Indian Civil Service, Hodgson Pratt,
addressed in 1905 to Gokhale and quoted by the latter1 in his
Congress Presidential speech at Benares. "Fifty years ago/'
wrote Hodgson Pratt, "it was considered both just and wise to
introduce measures for national education on a liberal scale.
In other words, Indian youths would be brought up to admire
our doctrines of political liberty, popular rights, and national
independence; nor could it ever have been supposed that these
lessons would fall upon deaf ears and cold hearts. On the
contrary, the inevitable result of such teaching was clearly
perceived by the Government of those days, and was regarded
in a generous spirit. Sir F. Halliday, for instance, whom I
accompanied on one of his winter tours through Bengal, called
the attention of public meetings to the new education policy,
and he always took occasion to declare that the schools would
promote one of the leading purposes of British rule, which was
to prepare the people for self-government"

THE MUTINY

This then was the English rnentalit , this the Western outlook,
which Indians of that period were so eager to assimilate; this
the reason why, when Gokhale in 1905 founded his Servants
of India Society, he could lay it down in the preamble to its
constitution that "its members frankly accept the British
connection, as ordained, in the inscrutable dispensation of
Providence, for India's good/' Lajpat Rai has in a mordant
passage castigated3 the excess to which the anglicizing enthu-

1 See p. 703 of the 3rd ed. of Speeches of Gopal Krishna Gokhale',
Madras, 1920.

3 "Everything Indian was odious in their eyes. If their English
masters went to church, they did the same. If their English masters
indulged in freethinking, they did the same. They took to their